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preted in terms applicable to the whole constitution of knowledge the 
principle of relativity employed by recent investigators in physics and 
mathematics. The principle thus generalized appears as the philo- 
sophical principle of degrees of knowledge and reality. There can be 
no doubt, I think, that a real advance has been made through this step. 
It is too soon to predict just how far it may lead, or what the results 
are likely to be. But there can be no doubt that the method so finely 
illustrated in Lord Haldane's work — as likewise in Dr. Bosanquet's 
recent volume, The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philos- 
ophy — of seeking to find common ground between writers who ap- 
proach the study of the world from different points of view, promises 
to be fruitful and is worthy of imitation at the present day. 

J. E. Creighton. 
Cornell University. 

An Introduction to Philosophy. By Wilhelm Windelband. Trans- 
lated by Joseph McCabe. London, T. Fisher Unwin, 1921. — pp. 
365- 

An " introduction to philosophy " written by a mature thinker, one 
who is deeply versed in the history of the subject, is always worth 
while, whether the author aims to lead us into his own way of thinking 
or seeks to give us a general survey of the great problems that have 
engaged the mind of man and of the answers to which his ponderings 
have carried him. In the book before us, the German edition of which 
appeared in 1914, Professor Windelband does not aim to impose upon 
the reader a ready-made system of thought; he invites him to partici- 
pate in the work of reflection, by showing how the philosophical prob- 
lems arise in experience, what directions the answers may take, how 
these in turn suggest new difficulties and new attempts at a solution, 
and what are the basal questions left for us to grapple with at the end. 
To be sure, he does not pretend to approach his task without a definite 
standpoint of his own; indeed, his own Werttheorie makes its appear- 
ance at the proper time, for all roads for him lead to epistemology and 
epistemology ultimately leads to "axiology." But convinced as he is 
that the history of philosophy is an integral part of philosophy, a prep- 
aration for the understanding of its problems and the development of 
a world-view on the basis of past human thinking, he endeavors to do 
justice to the problems and the solutions that naturally suggest them- 
selves to the inquiring mind in contemplating the field of experience. 
A book of this kind will show the serious-minded man that philosophy 
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is an inevitable human enterprise in which he has a deep concern; if 
it serves to orient him in the intellectual universe and stimulates him 
to further study, it will have served its purpose. 

The work is divided into two parts, dealing with " Theoretical Prob- 
lems" (Problems of Knowledge) and "Axiological Problems" (Prob- 
lems of Value). Under the first head it discusses (i) the "ontic" 
problems (substance, quantity, quality), (2) genetic problems (the 
event, causality, mechanism and teleology, the psychophysical event), 
(3) noetic problems (truth, the origin of knowledge, the validity of 
knowledge, the object of knowledge). Under the second head we 
have: (1) the ethical problems (the principle of morality, will-com- 
munities, history), (2) aesthetic problems (the beautiful, art), (3) 
religious problems (holiness, the truth of religion, reality and value). 
At the end of the discussion of the ontic problems we learn that these 
always lead us either to genetic or noetic problems; at the end of the 
treatment of the genetic problems we are told that they are metaphysi- 
cal problems, and that their ultimate solution depends on epistemology. 

In epistemology Professor Windelband takes a position akin to 
Kant's. He comes to the conclusion that metaphysics is conceivable 
only as a theory of knowledge, as a critical inquiry into the forms of 
the real, from which we cannot derive the contents of the real. We 
come to a stop at this distinction between the logical mathematical 
form and the content of reality independent of it, as a final and in- 
soluble dualism. We may demand and suspect that the two, which we 
find invariably in relation, have somehow a common root in some ulti- 
mate unity. But this could only be sought in the absolute totality of 
universal reality, out of which we are able to construct for ourselves 
no more than a fragment, as the work of our scientific (wissen- 
schaftliche) knowledge. All the factual knowledges of science (Wis- 
senschaft) and of daily life are based on experience. It seems, then, 
that the theory of knowledge, to which we have been referred for the 
solution of our difficulties, leaves us in the lurch; we have a riddle on 
our hands which neither metaphysics nor epistemology is competent 
to unravel. It is here that a way is opened to us, — a way, however, 
that does not promise to carry us very far. Professor Windelband 
suggests the notion of a " consciousness in general " ; since there are 
objects only for a presenting and knowing mind, the object which con- 
stitutes the norm of truth points to a general consciousness, as that for 
which it must be the object — to a normal consciousness, as the corre- 
late of the object-in-itself. This notion is, however, in the opinion of 
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our author, at best merely a " postulate," not metaphysical knowledge 
(p. 216). Our last hope, therefore, of finding a basis for epistemology 
and, hence, for solving our metaphysical problems lies in axiology, the 
philosophy of value; and to this we must now turn for help. 

Our propositions are either judgments (Urteile) or evaluations 
(Beurteilungen) . In the latter case we have a relation to a purpose 
or value. These predicates of value do not belong to the things them- 
selves as properties or qualities, but are first added to them in virtue 
of being related to an evaluating consciousness. Even the predicate 
'true' is a value-predicate. A logical judgment is one in which we 
express the connections between ideas, in other words understand the 
meaning of the proposition. But to judge means not only to connect 
ideas, but to affirm this connection to be valid and true. There is con- 
tained in such a judgment a voluntarist element of affirming and deny- 
ing a relation. " In epistemology, therefore, we are concerned with 
the truth-value of the ideas, with the definition of this value, with the 
question how it becomes psychically a value, and, hence, how, in what 
sense, and in what way it is reached" (p. 216). It might be replied 
that truth means correspondence of the idea with reality. But the 
naive copy-theory cannot, according to Professor Windelband, explain 
mathematical, historical, and ethical judgments; the sole criterion here 
is the necessity and universal validity (Geltung) with which these 
judgments appear in consciousness. This necessity and universality he 
reduces to psychological terms: approval or disapproval, a will- or 
feeling-attitude toward the connection of ideas. In his Praeludien he 
says : " What I affirm must please me, what I deny displease me," and 
it is this feeling that provokes the judgment. This account would 
seem to find the criterion of truth in a feeling : the value- judgment is 
the result and expression of the feeling-will attitude of the individual 
subject. Professor Windelband also finds something further in it: in 
such judgments we feel ourselves determined by a power to which we 
subordinate ourselves, which we obey and which we recognize as 
obligatory, — an over-individual power. "Truth is something which 
ought to be obeyed." In every case, however, necessity and uni- 
versality are rooted in feelings, call them approval, satisfaction, relief, 
or compulsion, or their opposites. It is true, Professor Windelband 
declares, that to be valid, value-judgments must express a relation to a 
universally valid value. Yet, in the light of his psychological analysis 
this can only mean a value accompanied in consciousness by a feeling 
of compulsion. At this point the thought of a Bewusstsein uberhaupt 
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again intrudes itself. The question is, Where shall we find the stand- 
ard for Beurteilung? Where is the mind for which the ultimate values 
are the values ? We have to seek value-in-itself in order to get beyond 
the relativity of actual appreciations; and since there is value only in 
relation to an evaluating consciousness, value-in-itself points to a 
Bewusstsein iiberhaupt. But this reference to an over-individual mind, 
in axiology as in epistemology, is at best a postulate, not metaphysical 
knowledge. If truth signifies value, and the standard of value lies in 
a merely over-individual consciousness that feels compelled to approve 
and disapprove, truth would seem to be in a bad way. 

Professor Windelband, however, finds a further significance in this 
analogy to which epistemology has had recourse in order to reach a 
basis for truth. "The normal consciousness means at bottom only 
that the truth of our knowledge and the justification to regard it as a 
knowledge of reality are based upon the thought that there is brought 
to light in it an actual order transcending the specifically human mode 
of presentation, in its validity. In the same way the conviction that 
there are for human evaluation absolute norms, norms transcending 
the empirical occasions for such evaluation, is based upon the pre- 
supposition that in these norms, also, a transcendent rational order 
comes into its own" (German edition, p. 255). Here we have a 
fruitful thought, one, however, that has been weakened by Professor 
Windelband's confusion of the logical and psychological treatment of 
the whole subject. We seem to obtain a basis for our values, truth 
among them ; indeed, he tells us, later on, that the metaphysical craving 
to secure for the human personality some meaning that transcends the 
world of sense has been fully justified in every form of the life of 
values : in the knowledge of Wissenschaft, in the unconditionedness of 
the moral judgment, and in the task of art (p. 337). Yet we hear a 
despairing note at the end of the discussion of the ethical problems 
(among which history is included), which is not reconcilable with the 
happy conviction just expressed. For we are told that the ethical 
problems hark back to metaphysical problems, and that "no meta- 
physical theory and no ethical theory helps us to solve the fundamental 
antithesis between the timeless and the temporal." And at the end of 
the book, in a final discussion of reality and value, we find that the 
desire for a unitary understanding of the world stands before an in- 
soluble problem. " The world of values and the world of reality, the 
realms of the ' ought ' and the ' must,' are not foreign to each other ; 
they everywhere point to each other. But they are just as little in 
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harmony with each other. There is a rent in reality; besides the 
values which realize themselves in it there is a dark power that is in- 
different and hostile to value" (German edition, pp. 430 f.). If we 
set up a unitary principle under the name of God, it is inconceivable 
how it should come to divide itself into a duality, in which it contra- 
dicts itself. 

We meet with dualisms everywhere; we cannot reduce the two 
spheres of reality, mind and matter, to a unity, or derive them from a 
unity ; they remain an undeniable dualistic fact. We go to epistemology 
for help, but since it is based by our author upon a presupposed dual- 
istic metaphysics, there is no hope of solving the problem of the 
dualism of form and content. In the axiology we find the same 
obstacle in the guise of the dualism of the eternal and the temporal; 
and in religion it baffles us in the problem of sin. Since Professor 
Windelband tacitly starts out with a reality divided against itself, it 
is no wonder that he never succeeds in bridging the chasm ; indeed, his 
value-theory deepens it. Oscillating between the psychological and 
logical methods he fails to make the most of the Kantian revolution, 
and so he falls between the two stools of transcendence and immanence. 
There are Hegelian strains in his thought, but the dualistic tendency 
is fundamental and will not down ; in the end we seem to be left with 
an irrational universe on our hands, a universe the essence of which 
we do not understand. This may be the inevitable result of all philoso- 
phizing — der Wahrheit letster Schluss; but with Professor Windelband 
the result is foreordained : it is implied in the naturalistic metaphysics, 
which, as a working hypothesis, has been the bane of so many episte- 
mologists, and which after all is contrary to the idealistic bent of 
Professor Windelband's thinking. 

The English version of the work is, I regret to say, unsatisfactory. 
The translator is a man of marked literary ability ; he has a clear and 
graceful style, and when he understands the meaning of the German 
text he expresses it in a way that makes one forget that the author is 
speaking through an interpreter: one never hears the creaking of the 
machinery. Unfortunately, however, Mr. McCabe is not always thor- 
oughly familiar with the thought and the words of the original ; and, 
as a consequence, the pages are full of mistranslations. Some of these 
are harmless, but many of them do violence to the German; indeed, 
some of the sentences are made to express the exact opposite of what 
the author means. 

Frank T hilly. 

Cornell University. 



